software, that will take some hiss out of tapes. But it’s 
ungodly expensive, so I never invested in it. But I do use 
manual de-clicking, which, if you’re copying something 
from a record that has surface clicks and ticks on it, enables 
you to get rid of them. And when you’re taking things from 
digital tapes that have small little snaps in them, you can get 
rid of those, too. It’s an extremely intelligent software rou- 
tine that basically examines the contents around your little 
tick and interpolates a sound wave in there to get rid of the 
bad part—it’s amazingly wonderful. So, beginning in ’92, I 
think the level of craftsmanship in my radio show, and the 
overall audio result, just went sky high. 

And this was, of course, when the Grateful Dead was at 
its most popular. Were there ever times when you’d have 
one version of a tape, and then another version from the 
Vault, both boards from different sources, and you were 
able to actually put them together, where once there were 
only two separate halves? 

Occasionally, if the board tape had a reel flip, or a reel 
change, in it, I could find a good audience tape and patch 
that hole. There’s a Seattle ’74 “Playing in the Band,” the 
longest one ever, with a reel change right in the middle on 
the board tape. So with the help of a Deadhead named Jim 
Powell, I found a really good audience tape to splice the 
board tape with and fix it up to put it into circulation. Pd 
never heard a board tape of that one until I got it out of the 
Vault. 

I had my list of sort of Holy Grail shows that I wanted to 
get hold of, and 5/19/74 was certainly tops among them. 
That’s an example of a show that was wonderful to have been 
at, but the tape of it out in circulation was so bad; it was just 
great to be able to get a good one and to put it out there. 

What have been the shows that have elicited the great- 
est and the worst response from your listeners? 4/8/72 
comes to mind. 

Well, yeah, that was a revolutionary act. I got that tape 
to play at a Vault party, and it was explicitly not supposed 
to be played on the radio, and I defied the order because, 
basically, I was tired of being fucked with. Unfortunately, it 
got Dick in some trouble with John Cutler, but that’s all 
behind us now. 

Still, that was one of the more popular tapes. 

Yeah, the funny thing is, after a while, I stopped paying 
careful attention to the feedback because it’s a phenome- 
non—mainly of the real world, but very definitely of the 
Deadhead world—such that no matter what you do, some- 
body thinks you fucked up. And no matter what you play, 
there’s someone who thinks you should’ve played some- 
thing else. By the same token, no matter what you play, a lot 
of people are pretty thrilled and aren’t that discriminating. 
But, if you’re going to listen to your good reviews, you’d 
better pay attention to your bad ones, too. And I sort of 
reached a point where I just followed my own lights and did 
what made sense to me. I took into account requests and 
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suggestions from a large variety of sources, and after a while 
I didn’t worry too much about the feedback. 

At its pinnacle, altogether, how many radio stations has 
your show reached? 

I don’t think it’s ever been more than a hundred, but I’ve 
hovered in the eighty to ninety market range for the last sev- 
eral years. 

Tell me about the other, local, shows you do, and what- 
ever sort of different history is involved there. You do some 
radio marathons? 

Well, I started doing fund-raising marathons on KPFA in 
1986, and I’ve done one for them every year since. The first 
one was a twelve-hour deal, and after that I started making 
them longer because I figured if I was going to be in there, I 
might as well go all the way. So, for the past ten years or so, 
I’ve done a sixteen-hour marathon at least once a year. I go 
on the air at 9 A.M. and stay until 1 A.M. It’s really fun and 
exhilarating to do, and I’ve thoroughly enjoyed it. It’s an 
opportunity to really expand and play lots of cool stuff, and 
to just knock people out with it. It’s also to raise money for 
a very worthwhile radio station, and because the audience is 
always so generous, it’s always fun—it’s never that kind of 
horrible flopsweat kind of feeling like, “Come on, guys, 
you’ve got to pick up the phone and dial.” I know people 
who do fund-raising and who have a very hard time getting 
money out of their audiences. For me, if that were true, I 
wouldn’t have done it so many times—the Deadheads of the 
Bay Area are always generous and we always break records. 
I’ve raised $20,000 in a day several times doing these, so it’s 
a pleasure. It’s a supreme act of service for something that I 
think is an extremely worthwhile cause. That, for me per- 
sonally, is deeply satisfying; it’s like an absolute win-win- 
win situation. Gary Lambert did them with me for a few 
years, and he came up with really cool themes: we did one 
called “Grateful Dead in the Gone World,” and we inter- 
viewed Vince and Phil about jazz and outside stuff. I think 
that was the year we had Jerry and Phil talking about 
Ornette. Although we weren’t allowed to play Ornette and 
the Dead because Ornette objected, we did a lot of stuff that 
was outside music and things. 

Why did Ornette object? 

Because Ornette is one of those guys who’s been in the 
business for forty years or so, and he’s been screwed so 
many times that he’s suspicious—he has no idea who I am. 
So, no matter how hard Gary Lambert tried, he couldn’t get 
Ornette to grant us permission to play the tape. 

Now, the local shows you do are different from the 
“Dead Hour” in that they don’t have the time constraint, 
right? And you can play longer segments of shows? 

Well, what happened was, in 1995, the station changed 
their format. From 1990 to 1995, I was doing just an hour 
a week on KPFA. It was, more or less, exactly what was 
going out on the national show, although in a different 
order and without a commercial break in the middle. I 


could play longer, unbroken sets, but it was fundamentally 
the same. Or, at KPFA, I could have a live guest on, then edit 
that show and put it out on the national program later. But, 
starting in ’95, the station changed formats and made all the 
evening music shows two hours long. I said to them, “Pd be 
happy to do two hours a week, as long as you don’t require 
me to do two hours of Grateful Dead.” They said, “Sure, no 
problem,” so now I have a two-hour time slot. Very often 
Pll do two hours of Grateful Dead when I have something 
really long and deserving, or sometimes I’m just lazy. It’s 
easier to program a set of Dead than it is to come up with 
twelve shorter songs. So, depending on how many cool new 
records I have in my stash, I’ll either do a free-form, non- 
Dead hour, or I'll do more Dead-related stuff. The show 
itself is pretty free-form. 

Well, have you had any stipulations by the Dead about 
your shows, like “No full shows released”? 

No, not in several years. There were, as I said earlier, a 
lot of restrictions at various times, because, frankly, I think 
there was a perversity in the leadership of the Dead world. 
There were times when I could have sworn that the main 
reason Jerry permitted me to do all this radio stuff was 
because certain other people objected so strenuously. I 
mean, he saw value in what I was doing, but he also enjoyed 
the upset it caused among other people. But there was also 
some good-faith objection. Cutler is a difficult guy, but he 
isn’t entirely evil; he had a genuine and heartfelt belief that 
what I was doing was economically unwise. But when Jerry 
was alive, he wouldn’t allow Cutler to just completely veto 
what I was doing, and ultimately, Cutler couldn’t stop me 
because Jerry would say, “No, no, no, he gets to do that.” 
However, when Jerry died, Cutler locked the Vault door and 
swallowed the key. When Jerry died, so many of the people 
with a piece of turf in the Dead world started defending that 
turf, and there’re a lot of insecure people in that world who 
would do basically anything to protect their interests. There 
also were many people in that world who had a tendency to 
confuse their own interests with those of the organization; I 
ran into a lot of that. And I can’t tell you how many times 
somebody said to me, “Well, Jerry says yes to everything, 
and it’s my job to say no,” or, “It’s nothing personal, man, 
but I can’t let you do that.” And from the time Jerry died 
until last fall, there was a fairly steady decline in my work- 
ing conditions over there, up to the point where I was really 
ready to either go postal or quit. It wasn’t until the fall of 
*98, when I had a conversation with Peter McQuaid, that, 
for the first time ever—ever!—in my dealings with that 
organization, somebody said to me, “You are valuable. We 
need what you’re doing. Pll take care of this problem.” 
Peter McQuaid actually sat down with Dick Latvala and me 
and said, “Dick, David needs to do this job, and he needs to 
have access to music. You need to stop being intimidated by 
Cutler and give David the music.” And ever since then, I’ve 
really enjoyed my job again. 
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You have exacting notes about all the shows that you’ve 
done. 

Oh, yeah. I have logs of all the shows. 

Obviously, everything you’ve played on the shows hasn’t 
been new; you’ve had repeats. 

Occasionally. 

How do you decide what to mix together, and when to 
repeat things? 

Well, I repeated things when it was hard to find some- 
thing new. Last year, when I was in an advanced state of 
despair about my dealings with the organization, I had really 
just given up. There was a point where I just couldn’t deal 
with anybody at Club Le Front anymore. I wasn’t getting 
any new music, so I started going through my collection to 
see what I hadn’t used yet, and there were things that I had 
put on the air when I wasn’t allowed to play complete sets. 
So I basically said, “Well, if these guys aren’t honoring their 
side of the bargain, why should I honor mine? I’m going to 
play whatever I’ve got, the best that I’ve got, and fuck ’em if 
they can’t take a joke.” So, at that point, I went back to 
things like 6/7/77, a really wonderful show from Winterland 
that I had a nearly complete tape of, and since I had played 
only large portions of it a few years back, I decided to play it 
in its entirety. I ran it out over a four-week period, because it 
was a good-sounding tape that I had only partially exploited 
before. Occasionally, people request a really, really great jam 
that’s worth hearing again; I get e-mail from people, “I see 
on your logs that you played such and such five years ago. 
Well, I didn’t have the show in my town then. Would you 
consider playing it again?” So every once in a while, I’ll play 
something again, either because it’s a great piece of music 
and somebody had asked to hear it, or because I wanted to 
play a more complete version of it. 

How does the process go when you get a hunch from 
somebody? Do you have resistance to choosing certain 
things, like when somebody sends you a tape? For exam- 
ple, there were periods when Jerry’s voice was really bad, 
but the music was otherwise inspired. Have you given in to 
pressure from people: “Oh, please play this!” 

I wouldn’t call it pressure. I will make that trade-off 
from time to time, based on my own sense of musical 
integrity. It’s not pressure that I respond to, but rather a 
genuine desire to cover all the bases, to play as much from 
all the different eras of the Grateful Dead, as many different 
songs and unusual performances as possible. Left to my 
own devices, like Dick, I'd probably dwell almost entirely in 
the early ’70s, just because ’74 was the year I followed the 
Dead around and I love that sound. But, I serve a lot of dif- 
ferent people, and my job is to serve the music. So, for that 
reason, every once in a while, I’ve got to play something 
from ’85, but it’s hard sometimes to find something great, 
just because Jerry’s voice sounded so strained and weird at 
that time. For me, it’s painful to listen to, but every once in 
a while I let one through because the performance is really 





